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Inborn Ability May 


Man can escape racial degeneration 
such as has occurred in past ages 
by safeguarding the inherited and 
inborn human quality of coping suc- 
cessfully with his environment, Dr. 
Clarence G. Campbell of New York 
City declared in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Eugenics Research 
\ssociation meeting in New York 

“Perhaps the most instructive racial 
lesson to be drawn from history 1s 
of the cyclic retrogressions of civiliza 
tion, which have been sufficient often 
to destroy the results of human prog 


ress and check its advance for gen- 
erations,” Dr. Campbell said. “And 


pre-history as well is full of evidence, 
or perhaps traces, of such racial re- 
trogressions. The environist quite 
likely might claim that these retro- 
gressions were due to adverse en- 
vironmental influences. Granting this 
to have a certain truth. the fact re- 


Wrong Man C 


Sir Francis Drake popularly 
credit for having brought the so- 
called Irish potato to Europe, and he 
even has a statue in his honor as dis- 
tributor of the potato, erected by a 
grateful people. As a matter of fact, 
it is extremely doubtful whether or 
not Sir Francis ever brought potatoes 
to Europe, Prof. Donald Reddick of 
Cornell University points out in The 
Journal of Heredity. The statue it- 
self, which is the only monument to 
the introducer of the potato, stands 
quite by accident in the small city of 
Offenburg, Baden, Germany. 

This statue is frequently mentioned 
to support the notion of Drake's hav- 
ing brought the potato to Europe. 
The inscription on it calls Drake the 
distributor or disseminator of the 
potato in Europe, according to Prof. 
Reddick, and says: “The blessing of 
the millions of people who cultivate 
the potato to his immortal glory; this 
precious gift of God contributes to 
the stinging penury of the poor a 
help against misery”. Which is a 
nice sentiment, but the people of 


vets 


Eugenics 


that the retrogression occurs 


human 


Malls 
because the group involved, 
which has previously coped success- 
fully with its environment, now does 
so ineffectively. Let us not lose sight 
of the important fact that the degree 
if ability to take advantage of en- 
vironment when it is favorable and 
to surmount it when it is unfavorable 
is inborn and inherited. 

“A general decrease in this inborn 
ability simply means racial degenera- 
tion. If the decrease is moderate 
there will be a check to racial pro- 
gress; if it is marked, the racial 
group will face the danger of ex- 
tinction. History does not present a 
picture of a rapidly changing environ- 
ment, other than the changes which 
man makes for himself. But genera- 
tions are perpetually changing one 
way or the other in their attitudes 


Agriculture 


potatoes are not grown in the vicinity 
to any extent, Prof. Reddick found. 

The statue was made by an AI- 
satian sculptor, Andreas _ Friedrich, 
who first tried unsuccessfully to sell 
it to his native city of Strasbourg. 
Finally he disposed of it to Offen- 
burg at a very favorable price. In 
return for the statue the sculptor was 
made a citizen of the city and was 
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Decide Race’s Fate 


and their reactions to their environ- 
ment.” 

The future of mankind depends 
wholly upon the kind of humanity 
that is produced, Dr. Campbell said, 

He pointed out that man is involved 
in the same process of evolution and 


engaged in the same struggle for 
survival as other species. Evolution 


and change in the human race is 1n- 
evitable, and there are two horns to 
man’s destiny. 

He will either evolve biologically 
into a being superior to what he is, 
with increased inherent physical and 
mental ability to cope with his en- 
vironment, an evolution for which he 
does not yet know the biological 
formula, or he will degenerate and 
eventually become extinct,” he said. 
“And it is these questions which are 
the particular concern of eugenics.” 
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redited for Potato 


given an honorarium. ‘The only con- 
dition he imposed was that the statue 
be placed with its back to Strasbourg, 
which was apparently done. 

“The connection of Sir Francis 
Drake with the potato remains ob- 
scure”, states Prof. Reddick. Pota- 
toes first were found growing in 
Peru. Spanish ships which Drake 
captured may have had potatoes as 
well as precious metals in their car- 
goes, but Professor Reddick consid- 
ers this improbable. The Spaniards 
were not accustomed to the potato 
and probably did not bring it with 
them in any quantity. In fact, po- 
tatoes did not become generally popu- 
lar in Europe until the time of the 
French Revolution, when they were 
practically forced on the people by a 
philanthropist, Parmentier, for whom 
potato soup is named. 

The contemporary accounts of 
Drake’s voyages do not mention the 
potato, even when written by men 
who were intimate friends, likely to 
know all the details. However, the 
Drake legend persists. 
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Help Prevent Fruit F1 


Millions of housewives of -Amer- 
‘ca are about to be drafted into the 
fierce war that Uncle Sam is waging 
upon his most dangerous insect 
enemy, the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

Thousands of grapefruit, shipped 
from Florida before the discovery of 
the pest there last month, and known 
to contain larvae capable of strewing 
the omnivorous insect throughout the 
land, are in commerce. They are 
more dangerous to the future of agri- 
culture than so many _ explosive 
bombs. Particularly in the cotton 
states, from Texas eastward, these 
grapefruit are likely to appear on 
breakfast tables. If they are con- 
sumed they will do no harm, for even 
wormy fruit is not poisonous to hu- 
man beings. But in a few days the 
larvae will begin to grow large and 
the fruit will appear markedly spoiled 
when halved. Even a small amount 
of such wormy, maggoty fruit thrown 
into the garbage without being de- 
stroyed by burning may spread the 
fruit-fly plague and cause untold mil- 
lions of dollars of damage. 


How to 


To aid housewives and others in 
fighting the Mediterranean fruit fly 
menace, which is likely to be spread 
throughout the nation by infested 
grapefruit shipped from Florida be- 
fore the discovery of the pest there, 
the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued the 
following information: 

“The indications of infestation particular- 
ly of grapefruit will be a softening of the 
fruit as a whole or in particular spots, 
such softness being readily determined by 
the pressure of the fingers at different 
points of the surface. A more pronounced 
infestation will be characterized by the 
bleeding of the fruit under slight pressure 
at exit holes which are made through the 
rind by the maturing maggots. Sometimes 
an indication will be a slight hardening and 
browning of the skin at the place covering 
the point in the orange where the maggots 
are working. This discoloration may be 
found even when there has been no notice- 
able softening at such point. No household 
fruit, under any suspicion whatever, should 
wise, but should be kept in tightly covered 
be thrown out into the garbage or other- 
metal or glass containers to be turned over 
promptly to the proper State plant inspector 
or local officer designated by the State. 


In a few slightly infested fruit infestation 
may be difficult to find inasmuch as the 
Maggots are very active and are apt to 
wriggle out of sight into more or less firm 
tissue, but 


in all cases of advanced in- 





Entomology 
UL. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials, with action reminiscent of 
world-war days, have appealed to 


every cook and housewife as well as 
all dealers that handle fruit to be on 
watch. Over 2,000 state and federal 
extension workers have been detailed 
as emergency leaders of the massive 
counter-attack upon the fruit fly. 
Within a week they will be carrying 
the news of the danger to housewives 
and retail dealers. 
The Mediterranean 
Orlando, Fla., on 


fruit fly was 


discovered near 
April Federal and state entomolo- 
gists got into action immediately, 


Congress appropriated $4,250,000 as 


fighting funds and Florida cooperated 
vigorously. Embargos and quaran- 
tines were clamped down upon in- 
fested areas, tons of ripe fruit were 
destroyed, and a battle of extermina- 
tion was begun. But it was discov- 
ered that two-thirds to three-fourths 
of fruit in the infected areas had 
been shipped out of the state through 
normal commercial channels. 


Much of the crop, mostly grape- 


y Spread 


went to the states of the cot- 


Texas and Oklahoma 


fruit, 
ton belt from 


eastward. Lower grade fruit, prob- 
ably 


truck to 


heavily infested, went by auto 


nearby states, and = small 
packed refrigerated 
have traveled to any 


Grapefruit in the 


quantities of 
grapefruit may 
part of the nation. 
center of the fruit-fly regions was 
found to be 100 per cent infested 
and it is therefore most dangerous. 
Placing the fruit in cold storage will 
delay the development of the larvae 
and thus prolong the danger of the 
pest getting loose in uninfested parts 
f the country. 

Practically all the fruits grown in 
the United States, except pineapple 
and watermelon, are attacked by the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, which the 


U. §$. Department of Agriculture 
calls “probably the worst of all fruit 
pests”. Such garden vegetables as 
ripe tomatoes, Bell peppers, egg 


plants and beans are invaded by the 


fly. 
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Detect Infested Fruit 


Entomology 


festation or where the maggots have reached 
nearly full growth their finding is not 
difficult. 

“Look in the fruit for slender, whitish or 
pale-colored maggots that are stout behind 
and taper strongly towards the head end. 
These may be as little as 1/25 or as much 
as 1/3 inch long, according to their age. 
Larvae with legs or with a plainly recog- 
nisable head are not fruit fly larvae. Fruit 
fly larvae have only two pairs of breathing 
pores or spiracles, one pair at the posterior 
end of their body, each half showing three 
narrow openings, the other pair near the 
front end. True fruit fly larvae have the 
posterior spiracles set flush with the end of 
the body; other larvae which may be found 
in fruit have them set at the ends of pro- 
truding cylindrical tubes. These protruding 
tubes are important in separating fruit fly 
maggots from those of scavenger flies. 

““All fruit found to be infested, whether 
in homes or in the hands of distributors or 
in storage, should be destroyed and by that 
is meant the entire lot of fruit with no 
effort at selection. The infestation, unless 
it has gone so far as to soften the fruit or 
cause its decay, cannot necessarily be deter- 
mined by exterior inspection. Fruit con- 
taining many maggots of nearly full grown 
stage will often give no visible indication 
of infestation. 

“For the destruction or sterilization of 
small supplies in households, any method of 
heating or cooking, or burning in the fur- 
nace, will answer. To shorten the time the 
fruit should be quartered or sliced and 
brought to the boiling point in any appro- 
priate vessel. Similarly, baking in an oven, 


if continued long enough to have the heat 
penetrate to the center of the fruit, will do 
the work. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, however, that no bad fruit should 
be discarded or thrown out or fed to ani- 
mals. To throw out fruit or garbage of 
this sort would be furnishing the fly with 
the very best facilities for completing its 
development. In short, cook or otherwise 
sterilize all infested fruit, reserving only a 
few maggots for identification. These can 
be killed in hot water or immediately im 
mersed in 50 per cent alcohol and mailed 
for determination in a_ small, carefully 
packed, stoppered bottle to prevent its being 
broken, to the proper identifying officer ot 
your State or district. 

“Probably the simplest method of effec- 
tively destroying and safeguarding infested 
fruit in bulk is to bury it in deep pits so 
that when partially filled with truit at least 
three feet of earth can be placed on top and 
tamped and wetted down. Prior to replac- 
ing the earth, however, the fruit and pit 
should be heavily sprayed with fuel oil or 
motor oil—the discarded oil from garages 
will serve the purpose very well—or a cov- 
ering of several inches of quicklime should 
be placed over the top of the mass, the fill- 
ing up with soil and wetting down to follow. 

“Where considerable quantities of fruit 
are involved or where it is not practicable 
to destroy it at once by simple methods and 
with the owner’s consent, the proper State 
quarantine officer should be promptly notified 
of the situation by telegraph, so that the 
destruction of the fruit can be effected, if 
necessary, under State police powers.” 
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Plenty of Airplane Power 


Needed 


Arwtwna 


rmACE nors powel Nn in airplane 
has too frequently been considered 
as a luxury There can be do doubt 
that this is not true It 1s, instead 
the finest satety lactol vhicl al 
urplane can have 

It has been the lream and the de 
ire of many our designers, tor 
a long tim tt provide a design 
vhich would fly on an absolute min 
mum horsepower, and this has 
been done very successfully a num 
ber t times HLlowever, such all 
craft can hardly, in my opinion, be 


airplan They may be 


want of better designa 


considered 
termed 

tron power-gZ 
it is true. 


iders, an incongru 
OTr ahh airplane a general rule on 
power might be laid down Of 
course, it would be controversial 
power requirement, 
reasonable sate 
order of 30 
passengel Phat 
minimum for 


nsure 
ty, would be of the 
horsepower pet 


like a 


purpose 


seems logical 
the 

It may be criticized that airplanes 
can fly on less power than this, and 


that 1s 


true Hlowever, in the inte 


10s Hatch Early 


It is now known that ultra- 
violet rays, whether made by the sun 
are good for animals, 
men. In spite 


bunkum, some of it harmful, 


well 


yr artificially, 
whether 
of such 
a host of solid facts are being ap 
plied wisely by scientists. Dr. Charles 
Sheard and Dr. G. M. Higgins, ex 
perimenters of the Mayo Foundation, 
have just the 
experiments with irradiated hens’ eggs. 

They found that by the 
quartz-mercury arc radiant 
can be transmitted through the shell 
und lining membrane of eggs. With 


-hiclar . 
cnickens OT 


announced results of 


use Ol a 
energy 


eggs under normal incubation ultra 
let light caused about 20 per cent 
t them to hatch out twenty-four to 


forty-eight hours sooner than othet 
eggs of the same hatch 


These investigators also have com- 


pared the 


ects Of suns 


and 


rays 
codliver oil the production and 
fertility of eggs 
Recent researches by various in 
vestigators have shown that ultra 
violet radiation has the property of 


uctivating substances containing er 


gosterol and torming vitamin D. In 
curing or preventing rickets, for in 


man \ chat 


provided 


ests of safety, there are 


acteristics which would be 
by this order of horsepower which 
would not be present if it were less 
rhe improved taking-off ability and 
rate of climb ts evident On the 
other hand, the ability to throttle 
the engine during cruising flight is 
important and desirable. 

It is, however, contemplated that 
latter class of airplanes very 
frequently will be in the hands of 
those who fly for pleasure, and those 
pilots are, in too frequent cases, of 
inexpert ability. An airplane which 
has too little power and is therefore 
compelled to fly at full throttle con- 
tinually, does not have the ability 
to recover from unintentional stalls 
which one of reserve horsepower 
would have. In other words, should 
an unintentional stall occur, the air- 
plane drops its nose abruptly and 
the assistance of the control pro- 
vided by opening the throttle can 


, 
tnis 


not be made available. If for no 
other reason, at this time reserve 
horsepower is desirable and_ the 


added safety it provides is apparent. 
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Under Ultraviolet 


Biology 


stance, sunlight, an artificial source 
of ultraviolet rays, codliver oil, or 
an artificially activated oil are effec- 
tive. 

Drs. Sheard and Higgins have dis- 
covered that if chickens are kept be- 
hind windows made of a quartz-con- 
taining glass enough ultra-violet 
light comes through to keep pro- 
duction and fertility of eggs at a 
high level. If they are kept behind 
ordinary glass fertility and produc- 
tion falls off about half during the 
winter months. However, the effect 
of ordinary glass can be offset by 
adding a little codliver oil to the 
chicken feed. Chickens which were 
kept and fed in this last way gave a 
better record of production and fer- 
tility than any of the others 


Necience Ne a-Letter Jun 8 
\n automatic refrigerator recent 
ly invented for household use gets 


its power from a kerosene burner 


An examination of more than 
3,000 apparently healthy persons 


showed that they had on the aver- 
age two defects or diseases. 
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Many subscribers have expressed 
a desire for a convenient binder in 
which to file their copies of the 
Science News-Letter. We there- 
fore have prepared an attractive 
and durable loose-leaf binder-cover 
of gray leather-like stock, printed 
im dark green and complete with 
fasteners. Each binder-cover will 
hold one volume (six months or 26 
issues). 

To facilitate punching the issues 
of the Science News-Letter to fit 
this binder-cover, a pattern show- 
ing where holes should be placed 
appears eack week on the back 
cover page. 


To obtain a binder-cover, send 
2@ cents in stamps (make them 2s, 
please), together with your name 
and address (please print) to 
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2ist and B Sts. 
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This creature is also called out 
of its proper name, being dubbed 
“dog-day locust” by many, and “har- 
vest-fly” by others. Its real title 
should be “harvest cicada” or “dog- 
day cicada.”” It is the same sort of 
insect that Fabre calls “cigale”—why 
Fabre’s translator left that word in 
French is hard to imagine—and tt 
has figured in the classic lit- 
erature of the world ever since 
Homer. Like the seventeen-year 
cicada, this cousin of the dog-days 
is a long-lived insect. Only the time 
it spends under the earth before it 
comes forth for its brief life of 
song and sunshine is limited to a 
single year, or possibly two or three. 
Its life history is not known so well 
as that of its longer-lived relative. 

The cicadas, both short-lived and 
long, are members of that particular 
group of insects which you call 
“bugs” without making a_ sensitive 
entomologist uncomfortable. The true 
bugs are most easily recognized by 
the average citizen by that folded- 
back beak. They include, besides the 
cleanly and really attractive cicadas, 
such unwholesome citizens as squash- 
bugs, stinkbugs, “kissing-bugs” (which 
really should be called assassin-bugs 
because of their predaciousness), and 
various small insects of intimate and 
unwelcome habits, best left unnamed. 

The thing that attracts our atten- 
tion to the cicadas, aside from their 
prodigious numbers, is song. 


also 


their 
It is like bagpipe music in one re- 


spect; some find it agreeable, and 
some think it the most infuriating 
noise in the universe. As early as 


1633 this feature of its performance 
was noted by Colonial settlers. Con- 
cerning the cicada outbreak of that 
year, one Nathaniel Moreton made 
the following note: 

“There was a numerous company 
of Flies, which, were like for big- 
unto Wasps or Bubble-Bees, 
they came out of little holes in the 
ground, and did eat up the green 
things, and made such a constant yell- 
ing noise as made all the woods ring 
of them, and ready to deaf the hear- 
ers; they were not any of them 
heard or seen by the English in the 
Country before this time: But the 
Indians told them that sickness would 
follow, and so it did.” 

And in 1715 a Swedish pastor of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Andreas San- 
del, reported that “when they began 
to fly they made a peculiar noise, and 
found in great multitudes all 
the country, their noise made 


ness 


heing 
over 
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the cow bells inaudible in the woods.” 

This gift of song is bestowed upon 
the males only, and when one cicada 
begins they all join in. Their noise 
is not really “ready to deaf the 
hearer,” nor able to drown out cow- 
bells; it is high-pitched, strident and 
apparently endless, but ordinary 
sounds can be heard against it with- 
out difficulty. The impression of its 


deafening qualities probably comes 
from the over-wrought nerves and 
distracted attention of persons who 


have had to listen to it too long. 
The cicada’s organ of song resem- 
bles more or less the organ of hear- 
ing of most of the animals we are 
familiar with. It is a drum, 
rigidly stretched membrane 
the top. Under the micro- 
scope this membrane is seen to be 
surfaced with minute corrugations. 
Within the insect’s body is a _ set 
of powerful muscles, whici: pull and 
relax thousands of times a_ second, 
vibrating the head of this tiny tam- 
hourine and setting up the shrill, 
dry sound that is the song of the 
cicada. You can do something of the 
same kind yourself by taking a tin 
lid, or a pie-pan with a_- slightly 
bulged bottom, and bending it back 
and forth between your hands. 
Imagine the size reduced by a thou- 
sand, and the speed as much in- 
creased, and you have a mechanical 


most 
with a 


acTOss 


imitation of the cicada’s way of 
singing. Each male cicada has two 
of these musical tympani, one on 
either side of the thorax or chest 


region. 

A curious notion that cicadas sting 
and are poisonous has grown up; it 
apparently began at a very early 
date. Yet according to Dr. Marlatt 
they are probably incapable of sting- 
ing as a bee stings. They have a 
sharp and efficient egg-laying appa- 
ratus or ovipositor, with which they 
penetrate the rind of young twigs, 
but never use it in_ self-defense. 
And in any case, it has no poison- 
sac, such as the stings of bees, wasps 
and other similar insects are pro- 
vided with. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that a cicada might occasionally 
prod its captor with its sharp beak, 
which is quite capable of going 
through the skin, and of giving one 
a jab such as might be inflicted with 
a cambric needle. But here agaim 
there is no poison, nothing but the 
bare bodkin of the beak. In_ fact, 
so innocent is the cicada of poison 
that in a cicada year all kinds of 
animals feed on the insects in count- 


less numbers: birds, poultry, squir- 
rels, pigs, even dogs; and any sick- 
ness that results is usually traceable 
vasily enough to sheer gluttony. 


Yet it is possible, Dr. Marlatt 
contiues, for a cicada to cause a 
person to be stung. Only the cicada 
does not do the stinging. For the 
vast numbers of the insects attract 
small feeders as well as large in 
the days of their swarming, and 


among these smaller predators is a 
certain specimen of digger wasp. 
Like all of her kind, this wasp lays 
her eggs in an earthen burrow, and 
provisions this nursery - stronghold 
with insects, stunned by her sting, 
for the hungry young to feed upon. 
Among her victims are many cicadas. 
It is not improbable that such a 
wasp, flying along through the air 
with a paralyzed cicada as cargo, 
might blunder up against a human 
being. The latter would probably 
brush off the annoyance, and in re- 
taliation the wasp would sting him 
and then fly away, dropping her prey. 
The victim, feeling the sting and see- 
ing only the hapless cicada, would 
place the blame on the poor, paralyzed 
bug. 

The harm that cicadas do to trees, 
however, is quite another _ story. 
Wherever they appear they lay their 
eggs by the scores of millions in 
little nests which they plow into the 
soft green bark of the current year’s 
twigs. Usually there are so many 
of the insects, and egg-laying space 
is so much at a premium, that vast 
numbers of these twigs are killed. 
The leaves die and turn brown, and 
sometimes windstorms break off many 
of the twigs, so that the trees in a 
cicada region suffer a severe though 


superficial pruning. This does no 
harm to the older, well-matured 


trees, that have plenty of dormant 
buds in reserve and plenty of strength 
and substance to meet such attacks. 
But to young trees, especially to 
newly planted nurseries and to tree 
and shrub nurseries, the consequences 
may be serious, even fatal. For this 
reason Dr. Marlatt suggests the post- 
ponement of orchard plantings in 
regions where a cicada outbreak is 
known to be pending. 

The whole life story of the seven- 
teen-year cicada is one of the most 


curious in the annals of the insect 
world, and since it is the longest 
of any known insect life stories it 


has received a good deal of study. 
When the mature female cicada set- 
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twig to lay her eggs she first exca- 
yates a deep, narrow pocket. For this 
work she carries a pair of specially 
adapted tools, parts of her ovipositor. 
These tools consist of two long, hard, 
chisel-like rods with ends notched into 
saw-teeth. These are ordinarily carried 
within her body but can be protruded 
at will. Working with these alter- 
nately she rapidly cuts the burrow 
she wants, down into the soft wood 
of the twig. Then she lays a “clutch” 
of eggs, about twenty in number 
tiny, white, glistening, slightly elon 
gated pellets. 

Having finished such a nest, she 
takes a step up the twig, selects a 
new spot on the green bark, and pro- 
ceeds to go through the whole process 
again. After a time she reverses, 
coming down the twig, and at each 
of the openings she has made she 
reinserts her ovipositor and makes a 
second nest alongside the first. Dur- 
ing her month or less of life as an 
adult, the maternal cicada may lay 
as many as 600 eggs. Then she dies. 

After six or seven weeks in their 
narrow nests, the eggs hatch. The 
creatures that come out are as little 
like cicadas as can well be imagined. 
They are exceedingly tiny things, 
only about a sixteenth of an inch 
long, white, wingless, and with the 
front pair of legs modified into claw- 
like arrangements. They are the larvae 
of the cicada. They run about as 
actively as ants for a moment, then 
deliberately let go the twig and fall 
to the ground. They are so small 
that they can fall for forty or fifty 
feet without any injury whatever. 

Once on the ground the larva finds 
a natural crevice, or follows the stem 
of a small plant, and plunges beneath 
the surface. Then begins the long 
subterranean existence which is to 
end only after the lapse of more than 
half a human generation. With its 
claw-like front legs it burrows, mole- 
fashion, until it finds the root of a 
plant. Into this it sinks its sharp 
beak and proceeds to feed. 

And that is its story for the next 
seventeen years. Clinging to the root 
of a tree, feeding on the sap, grow- 
ing and growing. Occasionally the 
larva will migrate, whether through 
restlessness, or lack of sufficient sa: 
in the old root, or drying out of the 
soil, or for any of a number of other 
causes, not as yet well 
The larva hollows out at each of its 
stopping places a little cell somewhat 
larger than its body, but not at all 
a Spacious mansion. 





determined. 


The larva changes houses occasion- 
ally, and it also changes clothes. 
Insects and all their kin are cased in 
shells of a stuff called chitin, which 
will not stretch, and when they grow 
the only thing they can do is burst 
the shell, emerge, and grow a new 
one. The soft-shelled crab is a 
familiar example of this kind of 
thing: it is just an ordinary crab 
caught in the embarrassing predica- 
ment of having shed one suit of 
armor and not yet having got the 
new one hardened. ‘Similarly, the 
cicada larva changes its clothes of 
chitin four times, through a_ period 
of several vears. At each moult it 
becomes larger and fatter, and begins 
to have some faint resemblance to 
the insect it will finally become. 

Finally comes a day when it ceases 
to be a larva, and passes into a sec 
ond stage in typical insect develop 
ment, the pupa. This looks even 
more like the adult though 
the resemblance is still faint enough. 
The pupa changes clothes but once, 
and thus the rest of the years pass, 
until the spring of the fateful seven- 
teenth year arrives. 

How the now fat and lusty cicada 
knows that its day is approaching 
we have no way of guessing. But 
its conduct changes radically. No 
longer is it content to lie inert, suck- 
ing sap from a tree-root, or casually 
burrowing in search of a new food 
supply or a place to sleep a year or 
SO. It has joined the Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise. Up 
toward the ground surtace it digs its 
way, toward the sun and air it knew 
for the last time almost seventeen 
years ago. 

Sut its time is not quite yet. An 
inch short of the surface it stops, 
feeling somehow through the inter- 
vening soil that the weather outside 
is not quite propitious for the serious 
business of unfolding close-packed 


insect, 


wings and hardening the soft shell 
of body-armor. Sometimes, during 


this period of waiting, the cicada 
pupa will build a conical chimney of 
mud, anywhere from two to six or 
more inches in height; a sort of over- 
ground continuation of its burrow. 
in which it passes the remainder of 
the time. 

But at last the right day comes, a 
day in early June, warm, clear, dry. 
The myriads of pupa hastily remove 


the last plugs of earth that stand 
between them and freedom. They 
emerge swarming from their holes 


in the earth, or from the chimnevs 
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they have built, and make a bee-hne 
for the nearest tree or stout bush. 
Up the trunk they crowd, hke immi- 
grants coming down the gangplank. 
When they have reached a. satis- 
factory height above the earth they 
pause, brace themselves on a bit of 
bark or a good firm leaf, and pre- 
pare for the most crucial event of 
their lives, 

This is the cracking of the pupa 
shell and their emergence as adults, 
The case splits down the back, like 
a lady’s dress of the styles before 
the present Era of Freedom, and the 
full-grown insect crawls out, slowly 
and very carefully, so as not to in- 
jure the vrecious and as yet tightly 
wadded-up wings. The process may 
he completed in as little as twenty 
minutes, or it may take a couple of 
hours, but it is usually well accom- 
plished before the heat of the day 
is well begun. 

\t first the cicada is as white as 
a ghost, the only points of color 
being the large, dark eyes, two spots 
on the chest region, and a few mark 
ings in the legs, together with an 
orange tint at the wing bases. But 
gradually the soft wings unfold and 
stiffen, the body armor hardens and 
darkens, and the insects are ready 
for song, for mating, for a new crop 
of eggs sawed into the green twigs, 
for a_re-beginning of the whole 
-eventecn-vear story. 
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A Symbol of Our Time 


Engineering 
Modern engineering equipment ts 
not ordinarily designed for its pie- 
turesqueness, but that such mechan- 
ism may achieve a beauty of its own 
is shown on the cover picture of this 
issue of the Scrence News-Letter. 
The picture is from the camera of 
Mr. E. ©. Hoppé, one ef the leading 
British photo-pictorialists, and shows 
the switchboard of a great electric 
power station in Berlin, all under the 
control of one man. With the sug 
gestion of vast forces at work the 
artist has obtained a result both pic- 
torial and impressive—one for which 
his title, “A Symbol of Our Time”, 
is most appropriate. 

Science News-Letter, June 8, 1929 


An industrial school planned for 
Monterey. Mexico, is to be complete 
in every respect according to equip- 
ment and methods used in similar 
schools in the United States. 
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Edison’s first electric lamp, soon 
o be pictured on a special two-cent 
U. S. postage stamp as a part of 
electric light’s golden jubilee, is one 
of the few inventions to be = so 
honored. 

Last fall a picture of the Wright 
Brothers’ first airplane appeared on 
a special stamp commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
Hight. Airplanes, steamboats, bicycles 
and railway trains have appeared on 
uv. a stamp as a part of 
their places because they means 
of transporting mail rather than be- 
cause they are inventions. 

The Edison commemorative stamp 
was placed on sale June 5 at Menlo 
Park, N. J., where fifty years ago 
this year the incandescent lamp was 
born of Edison's genius 


postage 


are 


Inventions Win Places 


Philately 


on Stamps 


Edison's portrait can not be placed 


on postage stamps because of the 
general rule that prevents a living 


person being portrayed on any money, 


stamps, or other security of the na- 
tion. 
Few scientists have been com- 


memorated by portraiture on Ameri- 
can* stamps. Franklin and Jefferson, 
both eminent scientists, are on stamps 
because of the part they played in 
founding the republic rather than on 
account of their scientific work. 
France and other nations have 
from time to time honored their 
scientists in this way. Tasteur’s head 
is now found on widely used [french 


stamps, whence it was placed in 
connection with his centenary seven 
vears ago. 
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To Observe Eclipse Next April 


sfronomy 


\n expedition will be sent out 


from Lick Observatory, University of 
California, to a site not vet selected, 
to observe a solar eclipse which will 


be visible in Central California and 
northwestern Nevada on April 28, 
1930. 

The relative position of the sun, 


moon and earth at that time will be 
such that the tip of the moon’s 
shadow cone will barely reach the 
earth, scratching it as a duellist’s 
sword may scratch the skin of his 
opponent's cheek, missing all other 
parts of his face. 

Out of the 5 hours and 32 min- 
utes which will be required for the 
moon to pass centrally between the 
earth and sun, the shadow point will 


reach the earth’s surface for only 38 
minutes. During this short period of 
time the shadow will sweep along 
from a point in the Pacific Ocean 
about -240 miles southwest of San 


Francisco to a point near Butte, 
Montana. 
Fortunately, this means that at 


stations along the path of the shadow 


across California the sun will be 
totally eclipsed for from one to two 
seconds, and that the eclipse will oc- 
cur near the noon hour when the sun 
is highest in the sky. 

The very short duration of total 
ity, however, will prohibit any photo 
graphs of the sky surrounding the 
sun, and will restrict the observing 
program to single direct photographs, 
the brighter part of the 
sun's corona, and to observations 
with the spectrograph 

It should be possible, astronomers 
at the university declare, to secure 
spectograms that will greatly add to 
the present knowledge of conditions 
prevailing in the sun’s atmosphere. 


‘ 


to rec rd 
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Memorial Lectures Announced 


Peychiatry 


\ search for the scientist, famous 
or obscure, who has made the great 
est original contribution of the year 
to the cause of preventing or treat- 
ing mental disease is to be conducted 
When 


each year, 


scientist 1s 


this 


the 
either in 


annually. 
selected 


country or abroad, his work will be 
récognized by a new award, to be 
known as the Thomas William Sal- 
He will be requested 


mon Memorial 


to give lectures in various cities of 
the United States. 
This is the project designed to 


honor the memory of one of the out- 
standing American psychiatrists, Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, who died in 
1927. Dr. Salmon was professor of 
psychiatry at Columbia University 
and had been the first medical di- 
rector of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 
Science Newa-Letter, Ju 


ne 8. 1929 





17 Months to Cross Pacific 
Hydrography 

rom a point off lower California 
to the Philippines in 17 months was 
the trip made by a drifting bottle 
recently, and reported to the U. §. 
Navy’s Hydrographic Office. On 
September 27, 1927, Second Officer 
R. M. Stall, of the American steamer 
K. R. Kingsbury, threw the bottle 
overboard at latitude 25 degrees 32 
minutes north and longitude 113 de- 
grees 35 minutes west. On February 
2, 1929, it was picked up among the 
*hilippines, at about 9 degrees 51 
minutes north and 127 degrees 7 min- 
utes east. The bottle drifted for 
about 7200 nautical miles, or 8300 
statute miles. 

The longest drift in the records of 
the Hydrographic Office is one made 
from the Southern Indian Ocean to 
the tip of Cape Horn between May 


31, 1909, and May 19, 1912, travel- 
ing a total of about 11,820 statute 
miles. A drift of 11,550 miles in 
the same part of the world from 
1902 to 1905 is second. In these 
southern seas the longest drifts are 
possible. The recent drift of 8300 
miles in the Pacific is about the 


longest possible in that ocean. 


Science News- Lette June 8, 1929 


Relationship of Giands 
Physiology 
Interrelationship between insulin, 
adrenalin and the sex hormone exists 
and may even be expressed mathe- 
matically, Prof. Heinrich Poll, direc- 
tor of the Anatomical Institute of the 


University of Hamburg, has an- 
nounced in a communication to the 
Johns Hopkins University School 


of Medicine. Prof. Poll considers 
this interrelationship an example of 
the Gestalt theory, or theory of the 
whole, which was developed by Prof. 

M. Wertheimer of the University of 
serlin. Prof. Poll applied this theory, 
developed by a psychologist, to biok 
ogy and even to the fields of finger 
prints and medical education. 

The tissues of mice and pigeons were 
examined in the study of hormone 
interrelationship reported by Prof. 
Poll. Changes in the tissues of the 
adrenal glands due to the effect of 
injections of insulin, can be seen in 
stained sections of the gland ex- 
amined under the microscope. Similar 
examination showed certain adrenalin 
producing cells found outside the 
adrenal glands were affected by in- 
creased or decreased activity of the 
sex hormone. 


Science Newa-Letter, June 8, 1929 
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Twenty-l 


When the completion ot twenty- 
ive years of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington was 
celebrated by an exhibition at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y 
where the Department of Genetics 
on some of its operations, 
Dr. John C. Merriam, president of 
the institution, summarized the _his- 
ory and plans of the great research 
effort : 

“Initiation of the 
corporated in the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, dates from January, 
1902, when Andrew Carnegie dedi- 
cated an endowment of ten million 


research by 


carries 


activities now in- 


dollars to the purposes of research. 
[The agency made _ responsible for 
this plan was described as the Car- 


negie Institution The designation 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
was first used in the re-incorporation 
of April, 1904. 

“The founding of this institution 
was of peculiar significance as an 
influence turning attention toward ad 
vancement of knowledge, as con- 
trasted with its restatement or trans- 


mission. The establishing of an 


agency for this specific purpose did 
not indicate that such activities were 
considered either more or less im 
portant than educational work. It 
presented rather a coordinate or sup- 
plementary program, which would 
naturally gear itself closely to that 
of institutions designed initially for 
the work of education, or for other 


special applications of knowledge... . 

“With intensive study of oppor- 
tunities for constructive work it was 
apparent that, in addition to the dlis- 
covery of genius, advance of knowl 


edge depends in some measure upon 
the possibility of bringing into re- 


search a degree of cooperation com 


parable to that which has been char- 
acteristic of human relations in the 
general advance of civilization. Out 


of this idea arose a type of depart 
ment not only making possible con- 
centration of effort upon a major 
problem, but opening the way also 
to effective advance of genius work- 


ing in relation to other coordinate 
interests. 
“From the earlier trend of the 


Institution toward extreme, and some- 
times isolated specialization, the 
tully appreciated unity of knowledge 
m present-day thinking has brought 
again full recognition of the inter- 
dependence of all scientific groups. 
Cooperative researches, including the 


most widely <eparated departments 


more 


Science 


General 





DEPARTMENT OF GENETICS of the 


at Cold » 


ind investigators, have developed a 
unity of interest and operation within 
the Institution. They have brought 
into close relationship many elements 
seemed wide apart in 
and geographic location. In 
general the community of interest 
developed is as intimate as that which 
may obtain within the spatially nat 
limits of a campus. We = see 
and astronomer make 


which objec 


tives 


row 
the geophy SICISI 
plans for joint spectroscopic study of 
vases flaming the earth: 
we find physicist, chemist, and astron 
concentrated interest 


from inner 
omer turning 
upon the crucible of the sunspot or 
; nebulae; in 


the spectra of remote 


nology the physicist and geneticist 
unite to wrest the secrets from the 
chromosome; in another region the 


mathematical 
the palaeobotanist, the 
archaeologist, and the meteorologist 
enter together upon study of varying 
order to 


plant physiologist, the 


astronomer, 


fossil tree, in 
sun in 
remote 


patterns of a 
learn the habits of the 


tion of its energy in a 


radia- 
yeu 
logical period 
“So we find the Institution of today 
r actin 


utilizing all the major types of 


ity that have arisen in the quarter 
century experiment of its organiza- 
tion. There are still widely ranging 
special grants. Great departmental 
activities still represent concentrated 


effort in specific fields. The increas 


ing mutual interest among research 
groups has not diminished initiative 
of the individual. With the passing 
of time the element of broader co 
operation within the Institution has 
made more effective both the special 


concentration on particular projects 
and the development of that wider 
view so essential in long-continued 
research operations. 

“As the Institution developed and 
the research production attained con 


ive Years ot Research 





Carnegie Institution of Washington, located 
pring Harbor 
siderable volume, it became clear 


that one of the responsi 
bilities relates to the making of re 
sults for others Whethe: 
this concern the investigator, the gen 
eral student, or the intelligent citizen, 
there is increasing realization that if 
the treasures obtained are hidden in 
labyrinths bounded by unmeasured 
walls of printed pages, they may 
small contribution to 
which makes possible 


greatest 


available 


bring relatively 
the community 
the joy of this work 

“In activities concerned 
held of the unknown, it will 
he difficult to devise arrangements 
by which secured can 
be disseminated f 


with the 
always 


information 


directly to those for 


whom thev have largest use But 
it is at least true that in the work 
of the Institution, each year sees real 


increase in effectiveness of statement 
interpretation, and = distribution = of 
materials. This applies not only to 


means used in reaching other spe 
cialists of the same field It con 
cerns as well the extremely important 
opportunity for communicating the 


results to students of related subjects, 
as also to the engineer or applier of 


knowledge, and to those with inter 
est in knowledge for its own sake.” 
Seience Newa-Lette June 8 1929 
‘ ‘’ 
As Cayley Saw It 
Aviation 


Sir Georce Cayriey in Nicholson's 
Journal, 1854, as quoted by Depart 
ment of Commerce Domestic Air News 

I feel perfectly confident that 
this art will be brought 
home to man’s general convenience, 
and that we shall be able to transport 
urselves and families, and thei 
goods and chattels, more securely by 
air than by water, and with a veloc 
ity of from 20 to 100 miles per hour. 


noble Soon 
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Wittem J. Luyten in The Pageant 
of the Stars (Doubleday, Doran) : 
During the past few decades a 
large amount of material on spiral 
nebula and island universes in gen- 
eral has been painstakingly accumu- 
lated by Curtis at the Lick Observa- 
tory, Wolf at Heidelberg, Reynolds 
at Helwan, Egypt, and by Hubble 
at Mount Wilson, the last of whom, 
having the 100-inch reflector at his 
disposal, could penetrate much deeper 
into space than his predecessors. As 
a result, a great variety of island 
universes have been found and when 
an attempt is made to arrange these 
in different groups, according to their 


appearance, as has been done espe- 
cially by Wolf, Hubble, and Lund- 
mark, the strange fact appears that 


such arrangement is nearly identical 
with that proposed by Jeans in Eng- 
land from purely theoretical consid- 
erations. In such a case we may 
feel reasonably confident that Jeans’s 


attractive conce ption of the origin 
and development of spiral nebulz 
must have more than a germ of 


truth in it. 

\ccording to Jeans, the primordial 
island universe begins as an immense 
chaotic mass of glowing very 
nearly in the form of a sphere. As 
time goes on, and probably as a re- 
sult of rotation, this sphere begins 
to flatten out, the nebule taking on 
the shape of a bun or a lens. After 
having spent some time in this flat- 
tening process, and having consumed 
trillions of years in it, such a 
system will begin to show signs of 
internal disturbance Disruptions 
and eruptions take place, and _ the 
nebulz begins to throw up solid mat- 
ter from the interior, spiral arms 
may develop, and even stars may 
appear on the outside. In a_ few 
more trillion years it may have 
through a complete transformation: 
from an amorphous-looking mass of 
gas it has become a real spiral. After 
the nebula has thus found its des- 
tination, the process of development 
appears to become more orderly. The 
spiral slowly unwinds its arms, open- 


gas, 


some 


gone 


ing and producing more stars It 
goes through stages similar to those 
of the Andromeda nebula, and of 


the spirals in the Big Dipper and in 
Triangulum. (nce started, it cannot 
stop the process of disintegration; it 


is doomed, and ultimately even the 
spiral arms disappear. Nothing is 
left now but a swarm of stars, a 
great star cloud, such as the Magel- 


Astronomy 


lanic Clouds, and, in all probability, 
the Galactic system. From now on, 
it becomes possible that some of the 
more audacious stars begin wander- 
ings of their own, leaving the mother 
universe and venturing forth in the 
depths of space. The majority of 
the stars will probably remain faith- 
ful to the main body, but it is now 
only a question of time as to how 
long they will manage to keep alive. 
The smaller stars die first, after hav- 
ing sent their light and heat into the 
insatiable cold of empty space. The 
larger stars follow, and finally the 
whole galaxy is reduced to a con- 
glomeration of dying embers tread- 
ing their danse macabre through the 
voids of creation and waiting to be 
gathered into the scrap heap of the 
cosmos, ultimately, perhaps, to be re- 
kindled. 


Such is the drama of the evolution 


of an island universe as we now 
see it. With the aid of Jeans’s 
theory and Hubble’s observations we 
can scent the course of nebular evo- 
lution along an unmistakable path, 
looking into the past for hundreds 
of millions of years, and into space 
for sextillions of miles. For we 


must not forget that, in dealing with 
island universes, we are dealing, in 
Hubble’s words, with a “history of 
receding horizons.” If the light of 


the Andromeda nebula takes a mil- 
lion years to reach us, then we see 
this nebula, not as it is now, but 
as it was one million years ago. 
ven the nearest of all island uni- 
verses, the Magellanic Clouds are 


seen only as they were 100,000 years 
ago, long before the last ice age on 
earth. The majority of island uni- 
verses we observe in times far, far 
earlier than the appearance of man 
on earth. 

From the scheme of evolution of 
a universe we may perhaps infer that 
island universes occupying the same 
stage of evolutionary progress are 
comparable in size. Basing our re- 
searches on this assumption, we can 
then make deductions concerning the 
relative frequency of each type of 
universe, and about the total num- 
ber of galaxies in a given volume of 
space. In short, we can begin to 
study the population of that greater 
the island uni- 
One significant thing strikes 
namely, that among 


cosmos, cosmos of 
verses. 


us immediately ; 


all the different island universes now 
known there is not a single one that 
surpasses the Galactic system in size. 





The Evolution of Our Universe 


They may all be more or less com. 
parable to each other. The Andro. 
meda nebula represents thus far the 
maximum dimensions, and even jt 
with its 50,000 light years diameter, 
is much inferior to our Galactic sys 
tem with its diameter of 300,000 ligh 
years. These extraneous stellar sys. 
tems may all be island universes: 
our Milky Way system is still the 
only continent among them. 

Vewes-Letter, 1929 


Science June 8 


Foresty In Its Infancy 


Forestry 
I. W. Baitey ANb H. A. Spoenr, 
in The Role of Research in the De- 
velopment of Forestry m North 
America (Macmillan) : 

Silviculture is of necessity a more 
plastic and adaptable art than is agri- 
culture, due to the fact that it is con- 
cerned with essentially natural and 
varied, rather than with highly arti- 


ficial and stereotyped, units of vege- | 
tation, and therefore must modify or | 


revise its methods to meet the re- 
quirements of varying complexes of 
natural and economic factors. There 
are at present no sound, well-estab- 
lished, fundamentally scientific  gen- 
eralizations for determining in ad- 
vance the best cultural treatment of 
a new suit of forest vegetation. Even 
in those regions, e. g., Europe and 
Japan, where silviculture is most in- 
tensively practiced, it has developed 
almost entirely through an efficiently 


systematized empiricism. Thus, the 
extension of silvicultural manage: | 
ment over the earth’s vasf area ol 


wild forest land must be preceded by 


a comprehensive descriptive survey 


and analysis of widely fluctuating 
natural and economic variables, and 
by an intelligently formulated pro 


gram of empirical experimentation— 
a task, the magnitude and importance 
of which are not generally recognized 
by biologists. In other words, from 
the point of view of the world as 4 
whole, silviculture, in contrast to agri- 
culture, is in the incipient, pioneer 
stages of its development. 

June 8, 1929 


Science News-Letter, 


Great Britain gets more than one 
third of her imported goods from 
other countries of Europe. 

In 1928 there was a lower death 
rate than ever before recorded m 
this country for typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and tuberct 
losis. 


—— 
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Dana Describes Kilauea 


G cology 





CLASSICS OF SCIE 


Kilauea is traditionally the voleano which, in 
stead of spreading tragedy and terror, provides 
nearby residents with a good show which they 


though usually quiet 
and well-behaved, it no means harmless 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOL- 
CANOES, with contributions of facts 
and principles from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, including a historical review of 
Hawaiian volcanic action for the past 
sixty-seven years, a discussion of the 
relations of volcanic islands to deep- 
sea topography, and a chapter on vol 
canic-tsland denudation. By James 
D. Dana. New York, 1890. — 
Eruption about the Year 1789 

The account of the eruption of 
1789, or about that time, was gath 
ered from the natives by the Rev. | 
Dibble and published in his “History 
of the Sandwich Islands,” at Lahai- 
naluna (Island of Maui), in 1843. 
It was taken by the author from the 
lips of those who were part of the 
company and present in the 
and is as follows: The army of 
Keoua, a Hawaiian chief, being pur- 
sued by Kamehameha, were at the 
time near Kilauea. For two preceding 
nights there had been eruptions, with 
ejections of stones and cinders. “The 
army of Keoua set out on their way 
in three different companies. The 
company in advance had not proceeded 
far before the ground began to shake 
and rock beneath their feet, and it 
became quite impossible to stand. 
Soon a dense cloud of darkness was 
seen to rise out of the crater, and, al- 
most at the same instant, the thunder 
began to roar in the heavens and the 
lightning to flash. It continued to 
ascend and spread around until the 
whole region was enveloped, and the 
light of day was entirely excluded. 
The darkness was the more terriffic, 
being made visible by an awful glare 
from streams of red and blue light, 
variously combined through the action 
of the fires of the pit and the flashes 
of lightning above. Soon followed an 
immense volume of sand and cinders, 
which were thrown to a great height, 
and came down in a destructive shower 
for many miles around. A few of 
the forward company’ were burned to 
death by the sand, and all of them 
experienced a suffocating sensation. 
The rear company, which was nearest 
the volcano at the time, suffered little 
injury; and after the earthquake and 
Shower of sand had passed over, has- 
tened on to greet their comrades ahead 
on their from so imminent 
peril. But their surprise 


to watch But 


turn out 
is by 


scen 


escape 


what was 





KILAUEA’S CRATER photographed by its 


the 


' 
Cf iT] ses. 


and consternation to find center 


company a_ collection of 
Some others 


with 


and 


clasping 


were lying down, 
were sitting upright, 
dying grasp their wives and children, 
mode of ex 
pressing affection) as in the act of 
taking leave. So much like life they 
looked that at first they supposed them 
merely at rest, and it not until 
they had come up to them and handled 
their mis 


and joining noses (the 


Was 


them that they could detect 


take.”” Mr. Dibble adds: “A blast of 
sulphurous gas, a shower of heated 
embers, or a volume of heated steam 
would sufficiently account for this 
sudden death. Some of the narrators. 
who saw the corpses, affirm that 


though in no place deeply burnt, yet 
they were thoroughly 

The “sand 
eruption (the latter usually called on 
the island account of its 
extreme lightness, and first mentioned 


scorched.” 


and cinders” of this 


pumice on 


by Ellis. who says “light as a sponge” ) 
5 ] 


are well known to cover an area of 
“many miles” to the southwest of the 
crater - 

The author was over the region 
here referred to in 1887. In accord 
ance with Mr. Dibble’s words “many 
miles around,” the deposits exist 
through the whole circuit of Kilauea, 
even the vicinity of the Volcano 
House; and the projection of stones 
preceded that of the light scoria 


“ 


(“pumice”), vet it was itself pre 


own light 


ceded by a shower of volcan) 


great 
ashes or sand 
This sponge 


least possible amount of solid matter 


like scoria contains the 


being about ninetv-eight and one-third 
] 


lass; for the 


per cent. air, the rest g 
small round cells have no walls ex 
cept a few slender threads, and it is 


as light as a dry sponge. On account 


of its lightness it 1s easily carried off 


by the winds as well as by the sleep 
est of waters, and hence the bed 
often left mm patches 

he greatness and violence of the 
eruption cannot be doubted. The dis 


tribution of the ejected stones, ashes 
and scoria all around Kilauea seems 
to show that the whole bottom of the 
pit was in southern 


The heav' 


action; yet the 


as usual, most intensely so 


compact rock of the stones and the 
size of many of them indicate that 
the more deep-seated rocks along the 
conduit of the volcano were torn off 
by the violent projectile action. It 
was an erplosive eruption of Kilauea 
such as has not been known in more 
recent times. 


Condition of the Crater at the 
lime of the Author's Visit 
m November, 1840 


\lthough th had been dis 
charged but six before, the 
South Lake, Halema’uma’u, was 
lurn to next 


crater 

months 
(;reat 
page 


agai in full 








} 
: 
d 


ebullition over its surface, an area of 
one thousand by fifteen hundred feet, 
according to measurements by Cap- 
tain Wilkes. Besides, 


small boiling lava lakes 


there were two 


Still, to the spectator on the north- 
ern brink of the pit, all was marvel- 
lously quiet. The lofty walls were 
horizontally stratified, much like those 
of limestone along some river-gorges, 
ind, in the view, were as free as the 
latter from scoria and all else of vol- 


canic aspect The interior of the 
crater, an area two and a half miles 
long, covering nearly four square 
miles, was a desolate scene of bare 
rock. Instead of a sea of molten lava 


“rolling to and fro its fiery surge and 
Haming billows,” the only 
action were in three spots of a blood- 
red color which were in feeble but 
constant agitation, like that of a cal 
dron in ebullition. Fiery jets were 
playing over the surface of the three 
lakes; but it was merely quiet boiling, 
for not a whisper was heard from 
the depths. And in harmony with 
the stillness of the scene, white vapors 


signs of 


rose in fleecy wreaths from the pools 


and numerous fissures, and collected 
over the large lava-lake into a broad 
canopy of clouds not unlike the snowy 
heaps that lie near the horizon on a 
clear day, though changing rapidly in 
shape through constant accessions of 
cloud from 


material below 


When on the verge of the lowe 
pit, a half-smothered, gurgling sound 
was all that could be heard. (cca 


sionally a report like musketry cam: 
from the depths; then all was. still 
again, except the stifled mutterings 
of the boiling lakes. 

In a night summit 
the large caldron, in place of a bloody 
elare, now with intense bril 
ancy, and the surtace sparkled all 
over with shifting points of dazzling 
network of lightning’! 


scene trom the 


“See 
glowed 


light like “a 
occasioned by the jets in constant 
play; at the start of each the whit 
light of the depths breaking through 
to the surface. 

\ row of small basins on the south 
east side of the lake were also jetting 
out their glowing lavas The two 
smaller lakes molten 
rock much like the larger, and occa 
sionally there were sudden bursts to 
a height of forty or fifty feet. The 
broad canopy of clouds above the pit, 
and the amphitheatre of rocks around 


tossed up their 


1A comparison made by my friend Dr. Charles 
Pickering, a man of very exact observation and 
measured words 


Dana on Kilauea—Continued 


the lower depths were brightly illu- 
mined from the boiling lavas, while 
a lurid red tinged the more distant 
walls, and threw into varying depths 
of blackness the many cavernous re- 
cesses. 

The next night streams of lava 
boiled over from the lake, and formed 
several glowing lines diverging over 
the bottom of the crater. Toward 
morning there was a dense mist, and 
the whole atmosphere seemed on fire. 
The lakes were barely distinguished 
through the haze, by the spangles on 
the surface that were brightening and 
disappearing with incessant change. 

Reaching the black ledge we came 
upon the scene of the recent fires and 
lava-flows, although the boiling pools 

three hundred and _ forty 
feet below. Streams of hardened lava 
with their tortuous windings covered 
its surface, some spreading far and 
wide’ and ending in a rolled margin 
against the base of the outside walls 
of the crater, and some twisted into 
ropes or ropy lines, or reaching out 
in rounded knobs. Others, of less ex- 


were still 


tent, surrounded an oddly shaped 
cone, a few yards in height, which 
small worming streams and smaller 
driblets of lava had raised. These 


features were testimony to the great 
lava-floods that spread over the whole 
crater, even the black before 
the eruption of the preceding June. 
(Other reminders were the many dark 
chasms along the margin of the black 
ledge, some opening to depths of hun- 
dreds of feet, and letting up torrents 
of hot air or suffocating fumes of 
sulphur. In several places acres of 
the ledge were tottering ready to fall; 
and twice, while among the chasms, 
long-continued rumbling sounds broke 
the silence of the pit, showing that 
the engulfing or down-plunging of 
the walls, that began with the dis- 
charge of June, was still in progress. 


ledge, 


General Cycle of Movement m 
Kilauea 

rhe history of Kilauea, through all 
since illustrates the 
fact that the cycle of movement of 
the volcano is simply: (1) a rising 
in level of the liquid lavas and of 
the bottom of the crater; (2) a dis- 
charge of the accumulated lavas down 
to some level in the conduit deter- 
mined by the outbreak; (3) a down- 
plunge of more or less of the floor 
of the region undermined by the dis- 
charge. Then follows another cycle: 
a rising commencing at the 


- oo 
its course 1825, 


again, 





—..., 


level of the lavas left in the conduit— 
that is, the lavas of the lava-column— 
which rising continues until the aug- 
menting torces, trom one source or 
another, are sufficient for another out- 
break. 

In 1832 the conditions were ready 
for a discharge when the lavas had 
risen until they were within seven or 
eight hundred feet of the top; in 
1840, when within six hundred and 
fifty feet; in 1868, when within five 
or six hundred; in 1886, when within 
three hundred and fifty feet. The 
greater height of recent time may 
seem to show that the mountain has 
become stronger, or better able to re- 
sist the augmenting forces. But it 
also may show a less amount of force 
at work. In 1823, 1832, and 1840 the 
down-plunge affected a large part of 
the whole floor of the crater, which 
proves not only the vastness of the 
discharges, but also indicates active 
lava through as large a part of the 
whole area preceding the discharge, 
while in 1886 the down-plunge and 
the active fires in view were confined 
to Halema’uma‘u and its vicinity. It 
was not in earlier time, therefore, the 
greater weakness of the mountain, 
but probably the greater power of the 
volcanic forces. 

The broad low-angled cone which 
the volcano tends to make, has a great 


breadth of stratified lavas to with- 
stand rupturing forces. How great 


may easily be calculated by compar- 
ing a cone of 5° to 8 with one of 
30°, the latter the average angle of 
the greater volcanic mountains of 
western America; and_ this 
important differences in the results 
of volcanic action independent of 
those consequent on the possible prev- 
alence of cinder-ejections in the lat- 
ter. Somehow or other Mount Loa 
breaks easily—very easily, its quiet 
methods say—and it seems to be be- 
cause such rocks, however thick, can 
offer but feeble resistance to ruptur- 
ing voleanic agencies. 

James Dwight Dana 
interested in science at an early 


suggests 


(1813-1895) be- 


came 
age, and at 17 entered Yale to study 
under Benjamin Silliman. Their asso- 


ciation continued, Dana becoming Silli- 
man’s assistant, later marrying his daugh- 
ter. After four years as mineralogist 
and geologist on a U. S. exploring expe- 
dition in the Pacific, during which he 
made a special study of volcanoes, he 
returned to Yale. He succeeded Sillt- 
man upon the older Professor's retire 
ment, holding the position for 42 years 
He also succeeded Silliman as_ editor 
of Silliman’s American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Science News-Letter, June 8, 1929 

















Census to Query Age and Industry 


Increasingly lu sociological 
information is likely 
during the course 
the census in 
census years. 

Though so far as the 
is concerned, there are not so many 
ions to be asked, neverthe- 

studies of 
unemployment and of the indigent 
poor, at least, will be made. It is 
expected that information will be 
gathered during the course of the 
taking of the census which will show 
the number of men and women in 
the United States more than 65 vears 
of age wl $5,000, 
or less annual income than is usually 
derived from a $5,000 investment. It 
is expected also to show the number 
of such persons living in institutions 
for the aged. 

That the 
States is becoming acutely 
of the need to make accurate studies 
of dependent old age is apparent. 
Resolutions are now before both the 
House and the Senate which would 


Og 
be gat hered 


he taking of 


oO 
~ 


1930 and succeedin 


19350 census 


new questi 
less it seems probable that 


10 possess less than 


Congress of the United 
conscious 


Notable A 


Each vear the American Library 
Association selects forty notable 
books published during the preceding 
year in the United States. This is 
furnished to the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations for inclusion 
in a World List of Notable Books. 
Following is the list for 1928, as 
just announced : 


HISTORY 


WHITHER MANKIND; A PANORAMA OF 


MODERN CIVILIZATION Charles A Beard 
ed. Longmans, Green. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Sidney B. Fay. Macmillan 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
eron Forbes. Houghton Mifflin 
THE STREAM OF HISTORY 


sons. Scribner's. 


William Cam 


Geoffrey Par 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 4 CHAPTER 
IN WORLD POLITICS. John S. Bassett. Long 
mans, Green. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1928 
Charles P Howlend Val University Press 

THE NEW EXPLORATION: A PHILOSO 
PHY OF REGIONAL PLANNING. Benton Mac 
kave. Harcourt. Reace 

RAINBOW ROUND MY SHOULDER: THE 
BLUE TRAIL OF BLACK ULYSSES. Howard 
W. Odum. Bobbs-Merrill. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY. 
John Dewey; sel. and ed. by Joseph Ratner 


Holt 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADOLESCENT 
Leta A. Hollingworth Appleton. 
KEEPING MENTALLY FIT. Joseph Jastrow. 
Greenberg. 
BELLES LETTRES AND ART 
BROWN’'S BODY Stephen Vincent 
Doubleday, Doran 


JOHN 
Benét. 


sponsor an investigation ol or 
pension systems. Information desired 
1] } } +1 > t¢hae ] LJ } 
wouid Snow Wii KT LLICT ¢ should " 
Federal pensions, r whether — the 
States shou care 1d dua to 
their aged poo 
ea strist +] . ; ‘ 
In addition to the unemployvmen 
studies and a tabulation the age 
indigent to be taken in connection 


1 


with the 1930 census, t Census 
Bureau of the Department of Com 
reports that a tabulation will 
wars 


merce 
be made of all 
Furthermore, 
census is 
present one will 


veterans of all 
since an agricultura 
made every two years, the 
be made by regular 
census workers in connection wi 
the 1930 
Another line of 
be included in the 
complete census of 
Bureau of 
Such a 


ina few 


census. 
inquiry which 
1930 census is 
distribution, t 
Census reports 

census made in 1926 
arge cities such as Chicago, 
Syracuse, Denver, and 
subjects on which sta 
that 
inventories 


was 
Kansas City, 
\tlanta. The 
tistics were gathered at 
cluded complete 


time in 
of all re 


merican Boo 


Riblioara ph v 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF TO 
DAY George H. Edgell Neribner’s 

AMERICAN CRITICISM A STUDY IN LIT 
ERARY THEORY FROM POE TO THE PRES 
ENT Norman Foerster Houghton Miffin 

WEST-RUNNING BROOK Robert Frost 
Holt. 

THE BUCK IN THE SNOW, AND OTHER 


POEMS. Edna St Vincent Millay Harper 
TRIVIAL BREATH, Elinor H. Wylie. Knopf 
DRAMA 
STRANGE INTERLUDE A PLAY Eugene 

G. O'Neill Boni and Liveright 
RELIGION 
STUDIES IN NEW TESTAMENT CHRIS 


rIANITY. George A 
Pennaylvania Press 


CATHOLICISM 


Barton University of 


AND THI AMERICAN 


MIND Winfred F Garrisor Willett Clark 
and Colby 
BIOGRAPHY 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-1859 Albert J 


Beveridge Houghton Mifilin. 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
Under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies; ed. by Allen Johnson 20Vv 
Scribner's 

THE TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN: THE 
FARLIER LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER 


H PAGE, 1855-1913. gurton J Hendrick 
Houghton Mifflin 
MASKS IN 4 PAGEANT W illiam Allen 


White Macmillan 
TRAVEL AND SOCIAL LIFE 
MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGI Ernest H 
Gruening Century 
COMING OF AGE IN SAMOA 4 
LOGICAL STUDY OF PRIMITIVE 
FOR WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Mead. Morrow. 
CHINA 4 NATION IN 
Monroe Macmillan. 


PSYCHO 
YOUTH 


Margaret 


EVOLUTION Paul 


NATURAL SCIENCE 

BENEATH TROPIC SEAS; A RECORD Of} 
DIVING AMONG THE CORAL REEFS OF 
HAITI William Beebe Putnam's. 
HUNGER FIGHTERS Paul H. de 
Harcourt, Brace 

CREATION BY EVOLUTION: A CONSEN 
SUS OF PRESENT-DAY KNOWLEDGE AS 


Kruif 


establishment volume of retail 
es b : businesses, sales 
per capita, number of inhabitants pet 
store emplovees in retal distributior 
their sal es and the relation of thei 
salaries sales, and the same sub 
Ccts is lie | to wl ri¢ ile distt 
butio1 


questions along socio 


\lany Lhe 
’ 


: ’ 1 
Hnes have pecn 


sugvest¢ d an 


1 might be eli 


l Intormation whit 


ited from the inclusion of these ques 


tions would be interesting 


ble, according to the Census Bureau 

\m my these are 1 cl mplete cen 
sus of religious affiliations, of in 
omes, and of questions, the answers 


to which would aid in framing imm 
gration laws. Among the latter would 


a Congressman, 
individual! 


' ‘ 
be one suggested \ 


which would question each 


regarding his or h racial descent 
Literac\ ests have also been sug 
vested. 

Futur censuses will incorporate 
these and other lines of inquiry, it 
helieved. 

Science Newa-Lette June &. 1929 


~ 

cs of | O28 

S C 
SET FORTH BY LEADING AUTHORITIES IN 
NON-TECHNICAL LANGUAGE THAT ALI 
MAY UNDERSTAND Frances Mason, ed Mac 
millan 

THE BRAIN FROM APE TO MAN; A CON 
TRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE EVO 
LUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Ht 
MAN BRAIN. Frederick Tilney Hoeber 


APPLIED SCIENCE 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND MODERN 
Franz Boas Norton. 

SKYWARD Richard E. Byrd 

LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING 
Dwiggins Harper 

CHEMISTRY IN MEDICINE; A COOPERA 
TIVE TREATISE INTENDED TO GIVE EX 
AMPLES OF PROGRESS MADE IN MEDI 
CINE WITH THI! Alp OF CHEMISTRY 
Julius O. Stieglitz and others, eds Chemical 
Foundation 


LIF} 


Putnam's 
William A 


LAW 

PARADOXES OF LEGAL SCIENCE Ben 
amin N. Cardozo Columbia Univerasity Press 

THE INQUIRING MIND Zechariah Chafee 
Harcourt, Brace 

THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES: ITS FOUNDATION, METHODS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS Charles Evans Hughes. (+ 
lumbia University Preas 

THE MAKING OF THE 
Charles Warren Little, Brown 

A PANORAMA OF THE WORLD'S LEGAI 


CONSTITUTION 


SYSTEMS Johr H. Wigmore Weat Publiah 
ing Company 
Reience Newa-Lette June & 1929 
Lake Titicaca in South America 
is the highest navigable sheet of 


water in existence. 


There are more forest fires in the 
South than in any other part of the 
United States. 











NATURE RAMBLINGS 





By Frank THONE 





Azalea 


Lovers of the fine flowering shrubs 
that are native to American woods 
sometimes complain that Americans 
do not show a proper appreciation 


of their own good things when they 
send to Europe and Asia for orna 
mental plantings for their lawns and 
parks. But so far as one genus is 
concerned, that which takes in the 
izaleas, they have no just cause for 
complaint The azaleas have con 
quered for themselves a favored place 
on the planting lists of those who 
know, and in all parts of the country 
where soil conditions will permit their 
growth, home and public shrubberies 
ire bright with azaleas now. 

Azaleas can be found in all ranges 
of colors, from delicately pink-tinged 
white to strong, bright red, and there 
is one species that has the startling 
flame. This is one of the 
shrubs that seems to like the ancient 
mountain spine of the Eastern United 
States, for its natural range is limited 
to the woods of Southern New York, 


color of 


ind thence up the mountain slopes 
trom Pennsylvania to Georgia. But 
its bold color scheme has caused 


people to carry it far and wide, for 
use wherever a sudden note in strong 
hue is appropriate among the milder 
expressions of the rest of the flowers 

Azaleas have as wide a choice in 
heir places of habitat as they have 
n the color of their petals, for some 
tf them are found only on the rock 
ledges of the mountains, some in the 
woods, and one species makes glad the 
gloomy Southern swamps 
This, of course, is again an advantage 
from the cultivator’s point of view, 
for it means that an azalea can be 
found for successful planting in prac 
tically any kind of ground 


. . 
shades ot 


The oldest proof of iron in Egypt 
was found in the grave of the 
Pharaoh Tutankhamen. 








and a new era of Science was born | 


NTON VAN LEEUWEN- 
HOCK, the Dutch janitor who 
astonished the scientific world of some 
three hundred years ago, was the first 
man to see an entirely new type of 
life form. 

By means of a crude, simple mi- 
croscope he demonstrated that living 
organisms of a kind up to that time 
quite unknown were to be found in 
putrifying fluids, saliva and other 
similar media. 

His discov- 
ery opened 
the gates to 
other discov- 
eries which 
have proved 
to be of pri- 
mary import- 
ance to the 
knowledge 
and well be- 
ing of the 
race. It in- 
and 


made possible 


fluenced 


the work of 


such men as 





Pasteur. An Early B. & L. Microscope 





In 1875 the first American micro- 
scope was produced by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company. The progress 
of the sciences which make use of 
the microscope has steadily increased 
until today this instrument is to be 
found not only in medical and scien- 
tific laboratories, but also it is being ex- 
tensively used in the world of industry. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany expends untiring effort on its 
microscopes. Every successfully 
tried - out 
im prove- 
ment is 
adopted 
and its 
instruments 
are com- 
plete and 
practical in 
every re- 
spect. 

If you 
would like 
in forma- 
tion about 
B & L Mi 


croscopes 


A Modern B. & L. Microscope Write to 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


697 Saint Paul Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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FIRST GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS 
_—_ PsycHoLocy — Wolfgang THE Rove or RESEARCH IN THE Cycies or TIME AND fi 


Kohler—Liveright ($4). In psycho- 
logical circles in the last few years, 
the gestalt psychology has attracted 
attention comparable with the rela- 
tivity theory in physical science. Ein- 
stein, however, has had plenty of ex- 
positors in English, and his works 
have been translated into English 
until the present work the American 
who wanted to learn of these new 
psychological concepts had to go back 
to the original. Dr. Kohler, who, as 
head of the Institute of Psychology 
of the University of Berlin, has been 
perhaps the chief proponent of “ges- 
talt’, here sets forth its concepts 
clearly and concisely. The word is 
one of those foreign idioms which has 
no English equivalent in English, but 
this new psychology deals with the re- 
lation of sensations and their distor- 
tion due to the presence of sensations 
from other fields. In fact, it estab- 
lishes a theory of psychological rela- 
tivity on the sensuary fields and at- 
tacks former notions of habit. This 
characteristic of relationship between 
sensations is also true for other fields 
of psychology and the Gestalt Psy- 
chology embraces them all. 
Psychology 


News-Letter, June 8, 1929 


Ne. nee 
AVIATION AND Att Asout It 
A. Frederick Collins—A ppleton ($2). 
Model making, aviation history, air- 
plane building, the technique of fly- 
ing, aeronautical instruments, and the 
flying exploits are all treated in this 

inclusive popular book. 


Aviation 


Science Newa-Letter, June 8, 1929 
SimpLE AERODYNAMICS AND THE 
\IRPLANE—Charles N. Monteith and 
C. C. Carter—Ronald Press ($4.50). 
This is the text book used to give 
prospective army officers at West 
Point some knowledge of aviation. 


It should prove equally useful to the 
civilians who in increasing numbers 
desire to become acquainted with the 
airplane. 


A riation 
Science News-Letter. June 8, 1929 
CarNecie INsTITUTION OF WaASsH- 
INGTON—Division of Publications 
The wide scope of the Carnegie In- 
stitution’s work is summarized, its 
divisions described in this fourteenth 
issue of its informative handbook. 
General Science 


Newa-Letter, Tune 8, 1929 


Neience 





DEVELOPMEN1 OF FORESTRY IN 


NortH America—I. W. Bailey and 
H. A. Spoehr—Macmillan ($1.50). 
The National Academy of Sciences 


is by law established as the official 
adviser of the Government on scien- 
tific questions. This little volume is 
in part the reply of the Academy to 
the question put to it by Col. W. B 
Greeley, chief of the United States 
Forest Service, on what is being done 
and what might be done to save our 
forests. The funds for the investi- 
gation here summarized were fur- 
nished by the General Education 
Board and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. In the course of this 
investigation over 200 experiment sta 
tions and other institutions for re- 
search in forestry were visited in the 
following countries: England, Den 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Netherlands, France, 
Canada, and the United States. The 
Committee recommends the  under- 
taking of a systematic plan of study 
of the fundamental principles of 
forest physiology under the guidance 
of some administrative agency work- 


ing through local research centers. 
For the Committee concludes that: 


“These activities should not involve 
the creation of a single, large, iso- 


lated research institute, but rather 
the development ultimately of sev- 
eral smaller research units which 


should be located in university cen- 
ters and affiliated more or less in- 
formally with existing scientific de 
partments. Research thrives best and 
is most productive in compact semi- 
independent units of moderate size 
where the investigators are closely 
and informally associated, but where 
they are able to maintain contacts 
with general scientific and intellectual 
interests.” 

Foreatry 
wea-Letter 


Science Ne June 8. 1929 


GREIFENBURG IN 
CarintHIA—H. L. Shapiro—Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History 
($1.25). This monograph is a con- 
tribution to the studies which at- 
tempt to determine by examination of 
skulls the racial composition of Cen- 
tral Europe. The skulls in this case 
were from Greifenburg in Carinthia, 
Southern Austria. 


Anthropology 
wea Letter, 


CRANIA FROM 


Science Ne June 8, 1920 


G. C. Savage, M.D., LL.D., F.A.C.S 

Sunday School Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention ($2.50). The 
system of chronology advanced in this 
religious tract will not be upheld by 
astronomers. The author claims to 
have reproduced the “ancient Hebrew 
calendar” and he argues for the de 
feat of the thirteen month calendar 


Chronology 
wa-Letter, June 8, 1929 


Science Ne 
lure Leacue or NATIONS AND THI 
REFORM OF THE CALENDAR—Informa- 
tion Sectidm, Secretariat of the 
League of Nations—Publications De 
partment, League of Nations (15c) 
\uthoritatively and concisely the 
status of the international project for 
calendar reform is here presented. 
Chronology 
Science News-Letter, June 8, 1929 


THE GREEKS TO DARWIN 
Henry Fairfield Osborn — Scribners 
($2.50). This history of evolution is 
a classic. Dr. Osborn re-studied the 
twenty-four century period of evolu- 
tionary fraud that culminated in 
Darwin. 


ROM 


Evolution 
Science News-Letter, June 8, 1929 
EvoLuTIOn AND Man — Hervey 
Woodburn Shimer—Ginn ($2.60). 
lhe facts of evolution as applied to 
man are set forth in this authoritative 
text. May all fundamentalists read 
it. 
Evolution 
Science News-Letter, June 8, 1929 
Hotipay Ponp—Edith M. Patch— 
Macmillan ($2). The pond is real and 
so are photographs. Youngsters, 
imaginative realists that they are, will 
appreciate the interesting firm way in 
which Miss Patch, a professional sci- 
entist, tells the story of the pond she 
knows. 
Biology 
Science News-Letter, June 8, 


1929 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
Unitep States—Whitney H. Shep- 
ardson—Macmillan ($1.50). A _ busi- 
ness man at the instance of the Gen- 
eral Education board looked at agri- 
cultural education and as a by-product 
this report reached the printer. Those 
responsible for policy in an adminis- 
tration in education and research will 
be interested. 

Agriculture 


Science Newa-Letter, June 8, 1929 
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Recent EcoNOomMiIc CHANGES 3 
volumes—The Committee On Recent 
Economic Changes of the President's 
Conference on Unemployment—Mc- 
Graw-Hill ($7.50) \ r 


little over a 
year ago under the leadership ot Her- 
bert i. 


into th 


committee 
state of the 
whole during 
Che 


contained in 


ver, a began to 


\m 


, 
tne 


rican 


look 


economy as a last 


results ot their 


these 


sCcVCTI years 
Survey IS two 


consider 
liv- 


fundamental volumes, which 


consumption and the standards ot 


ing, industry, construction, transporta- 
tion, marketing, labor, management, 
agriculture, price movements and _ re- 
lated industrial changes, money and 
credit, foreign markets and foreign 


credit, the national income. The basic 
investigations were made for the com- 
mittee under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Bureau of [Economic 
Ordinary without 
to special abilities or 
toward economics can read these vo 
umes with profit. 


Research. 
pretension 
inclinations 


1 


pe rsons 


Economica 
Science Newa-Letter June 8 1929 
CoMMERCE YEARBOOK, 1928—Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce — Department of Commerce 
($1.25 ea.). Uncle Sam through his 
Department of Commerce provides 
the world’s most extensive informa 
tion service on American industry. 
In this annual publication there are 
brought together in convenient and 
usable form statistics collected by 
government bureaus, trade 
tions, and trade journals analyzed and 
interpreted by the specialists of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 


associa- 


merce. The two volumes are encyclo- 
pedias of trade to business. Any 
manufacturer or business man can 
learn much from Volume 1, which 
covers the United States. \ll con- 


cerned with commerce abroad should 


Volume 2. 


wse 
Feanomica 
Seience Newe-Letter June 8 1929 
RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF THI 
Unrirrep Statres—Elizabeth F. Fisher 
Ginn (96c). This text is intended 


to give Junior High school students 
brief, vivid, and accurate pictures of 
the more important industries of con 


tinental United States. 
Feonamicea 
Science Newa-Letter, June 8. 1929 
Birps at THE Nest—Douglas De- 
war—The Bodley Head (7/6). Inti 
mate details of the home life of 
parents and nestlings in the bird world 
Examples are taken largely from 


British 
Ornithology 
we-Letter, June 8, 192 
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First Glances at New Books—Continued 


( OLORADO 


XXVIV, No 


(JOU ARTERLY ol riit 


ScHooL oF MINEs, Vol. 


1 ——( \. Heiland—Colorado School 
of Mines ($1). Once the miner who 
claimed to be able to tell what lay 
heneath the surface of the ground 
without drilling or excavating was 
branded a charlatan and a_ taker. 
Now, thanks to gravity determina- 


tion, magnetic observation, studies ot 
radio activity, and earth’s heat, the 
setting off of artificial earthquakes, 
and the passing of currents through 


the earth. the searchers for mineral 
riches can obtain some idea of the 
underground structure before they 


undertake the costly mining, or drill- 
ing. In this issue of the Ovarterl\ 
»1f the Colorado School of Mines, the 
latest and most authentic informa- 
tion on geophysical methods is gath 
ered together 
Mining 
Science Newa-Letter June 8 1929 
New York State Museum Hanp- 
nook &8—Harper & Fraleigh—Univer- 
vily of the State of New York (50c) 
lf vou would encounter wild inhabi 
tants while climbing in the Adiron 
dacks this handbook will advise vou. 
Zoologu 
Science News-Letter, June 8. 1929 
GARDEN Lities—lIsabella_ Preston 
Orange Judd Publishing ($1.25). 
\ guide to the habits, idiosyncracies 
of the multitude of lilv varieties. 
Horticulture 


Science Newa-Letter, June 8, 1929 


Birps or PENNsyLVANIA—George 
Miksch Sutton—/. Horace McFar- 
land ($1). Ornithologists of the 
Keystone state and contiguous terri- 
tory will welcome this handbook writ- 
ten by the state ornithologist. 


Ornithology 


June 8, 1929 


Science Newa-Letter, 


Roses AND THEIR CuLTURE—S. C. 
Hubbard — Orange Judd Publishing 
($1.25). Amateur gardening addicts 
are aided in making their rose dreams 
come true in this handbook. 


Nature 


Science Newa-Letter, June 8. 1929 
Fietp Book or MarINeE FISHES OF 
rue AtrLantic Coast—Charles M. 
Breder, Jr.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
($5). Among the hooks, reels, and 
bait of Atlantic coast fishermen you 
may expect to find this handbook 


which will furnish interesting details 
to embellish and authenticate their 
stories. 

Vatuie 
News-Letter. June 8 


Science 1929 


a 


VIBRATION PROBLEMS IN Eye, 


NEERING—S. Timoshenko—l’an Nog. 
trand ($5). The phenomenon 69 
vibration comes to the attention of 


the layman most forcibly when he j 
on a bumpy road, but engineers hayg 
the problem of vibration thrust upog 
them in the design of every mechani 
The fundamentals and 
the application of the theory of vibra 


Cc i] device. 








tion are technically and authoritatively 
treated in this volume. 
Engineering 


Science Newa-Letter, June 8 1929 


AND TOLERANCES 
WEIGHING AND 
National By 
Depariment of 
Weighing and 
measuring enter into nearly every one 
of our every day commercial -trans 
ictions and the rules under which 


SPECIFI«¢ 
FOR 4 OMMERCIAI 
\MIEASURING DEVICES 
reau. of Standards 
Commerce (0c). 


ATIONS 

















authority protects the 
viven in this handbook 


Vetrologu 


vovernmental 


are 


consumer 


Science News-Letter, June 8 1929 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR Cot 
LEGES — William Foster — lan Nos 
trand ($3.90). \n excellent text- 


book ; clear, comprehensive, attractive: 
ly printed and up-to-date. Valuable 
features are the unusually full lists 
of exercises, reading references and 
problems. The author gives more 
than he promises to in his title, for 
he includes in his “Inorganic Chem. 
istry” seventy pages on carbon com 
pounds with useful information about 
the foods of animals and plants. 


Chemiatry 


Science News-Letter, June 8, 1929 


Tue Cora Reer ProptEmM—Wik 
liam Morris Davis—American Geo 
graphical Society ($6). Darwin out 
lined his theory of coral reef forma 
tion many years ago and now one) 
of America’s leading geologists after’ 
extensive research and travel upholds 
and extends Darwin's theory. This 
is the authoritative monumental work 
upon coral reefs. . 


Marine Biology 


Science News-Letter, June 8, 1929 








owe . . i. 

Tue Pocket Guipe to ScCIENCE=—]) 
E. E. Free—Popular Science Monthly, 
(50c). <A little book of popular set 


ence in catechism form. 
Science 


Science News-Letter, June 8&8, 1929 


Fietp Museum or Natura His 
rory—Report of Director to Board 
of Trustees—Field Museum. A yeats 
growth of one of our great museums 
is summarized in this report. The 
illustrations are striking. 

General Science 


Science Newa-Letter, June 8, 1929 
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